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FINANCIAL 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Tur DanisH Loan 


A syndicate headed by the Guaranty Company 
of New York and including Dillon Read & Com- 
pany and the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh on July 29 offered $30,000,000 Kingdom of 
Denmark External Loan Gold Bonds. The loan 
is for a period of thirty years, maturing August 
1, 1955. The interest is 5% percent, the selling 
price 991% percent. The proceeds of the loan are 
to be used to retire a large part of the 8 percent 
dollar bonds issued in 1920, which are to be called 
for payment October 15 at 110 per cent and 
accrued interest. These bonds will be accepted 
for payment at a price equal to a 4 percent in- 
terest basis yield. 

The new bonds are not redeemable prior to 
August 1, 1955, and the Kingdom of Denmark 
agrees to set aside as a sinking fund, semi- 
annually from 1930, sums sufficient to retire the 
whole amount at maturity, such sums to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of bonds or to their redemp- 
tion by lot. 

The issue is in coupon bonds in denominations 
of $1,000 and $500. 


Tue Norwecian $30,000,000 Loan 


Through a misprint the financial page of the 
Review last month stated that the recent Nor- 
wegian loan was for the amount of $3,000,000. 
It should, of course, have been $30,000,000. 

The confidence of American bankers in the 
Norwegian State is shown by the keen interest 
in this loan, which is so far the largest ever taken 
up here. For the first time a system of com- 
petitive bidding was used, and sealed bids were 
invited. Several American banking concerns en- 
tered bids, the group headed by Brown Brothers 
being successful. Competition for good foreign 
business has been very keen lately owing in part 
to the steady advance in the price of good Amer- 
ican railroad and public utilities securities, which 
has directed attention to the larger yields obtain- 
able from well-secured foreign investments. 
Issues of the Scandinavian countries have come 
into special favor, partly because these countries 
have a perfect record for prompt and full pay- 
ment of their obligations, and partly because of 
the progress they have recently made toward 
economic stability. It is worth noting that prac- 
tically all Norwegian and Danish bonds in the 
market are now quoted at a substantial advance 
over their original offering price. 


Swevisn Pustic Urinities SHow Prorit 


The publicly owned public service departments 
in Sweden made good profits last year, accord- 
Ing to official statistics now available, and the 
total revenue turned into the public treasury was 


97,038,289 kronor. The most profitable branch 
Was the State Railways which earned during the 
past year 36,261,301 kronor, and next came the 
department of telegraph and telephone with a 
net gain of 20,551,662. Even the post office 
department was run at a profit of 13,857,244 
‘ronor, while the state’s hydro-electric develop- 


ments came next with 10,670,419 
public lands with 5,697,702. 

In percentage of profits in relation to the 
capital invested, however, the postal service 
ranked first with 38.06 percent and the tele- 
graphs and telephones next with 8.05 percent. 
The railroads earned but 3.6 percent, while the 
power plants turned in only 3.58 percent and the 
public lands 1.35 percent. 

For the city of Stockholm the municipal gas 
and electric light and power plants earned last 
year about 7,000,000 kronor. 


and then the 


Expert ComMENT on Rise oF THE DanisH KRoNE 


While no two financial experts agree as to the 
rise of the Danish krone at a pace nothing less 
than remarkable considering the short time in 
which this has taken place, it may perhaps be 
agreed that an authoritative organ like the 
Finanstidende of Copenhagen must know what it 
is talking about when it declares that the surplus 
of money in the American market is the principal 
cause for increasing the value of the Danish 
currency. It is not at all certain, however, that 
the rise of the krone has been an unmixed bless- 
ing, for a drop in values coming too suddenly is 
bound to affect the economic life of the country 
detrimentally, and this applies equally to the in- 
dustrial interests and commerce. What the 
Finanstidende warns against is a too optimistic 
view of the situation. 


Nationat Crry Bank as PER JULY First 


With a balance of $1,154,739,500 to its credit 
on July 1, the National City Bank of New York 
presents a record in banking business unequalled 
in the history of American finance. About a year 
ago the bank’s balance passed the billion dollar 
mark, and it has increased steadily since then. 
Established in 1812, the National City Bank has 
to-day a capital of $50,000,000 with reserves of 
an equal amount. Deposits aggregate $910,903,905, 
which is the largest sum ever reported by any 


bank in the United States. Its assets are $937,- 
000,000. 


Norway’s Frnanciat STatus AND THE BUDGET 


The Norwegian Minister of Finance has pre- 
sented a survey of the country’s money situation 
which makes no attempt to gloss over conditions 
but shows, nevertheless, promise of their improve- 
ment. Considerable encouragement is found in 
the fact that in the budget year 1924-25 deficits 
were reduced to 16,000,000 kroner. However, for 
the vear 1925-26 no further reduction appeared 
possible. The Government favors an increased 
direct tax. On the other hand, not a few con- 
versant with the financial situation, feel that in- 
stead of an increase in the direct tax a further 
tax on consumption is preferable. On the whole, 
Norwegians are aware that the utmost care must 
be exercised in order to continue that industrial 
development which is doing so much toward the 
recovery from that spell of depression which 
Norway suffered in common with the rest of 
Europe subsequent to the World War. 
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Kristian Have is art critic of Aften- 
posten in Oslo. The Review will bring 
shortly another article by him, on Har- 
riet Backer, the great woman artist of 
Norway, who was eighty years old last 
January. A portrait of her by Eilif 
Peterssen will be published then. An- 
other famous portrait by Eilif Peterssen 
is that of Arne Garborg, which was re- 
produced with an article on him in the 
Review for May, 1924. 


The article on the National Museum 
in Copenhagen has been freely rendered 
into English from a longer manuscript 
written by Museum Inspector Hugo 
MarruHiess—eN, who has been connected 


with the Museum since 1910 and is the 


Soctery, 


author of numerous books and articles 
on old Denmark. 


Kas Birket-Smitu was one of Knud 
Rasmussen’s companions on the Fifth 
Thule Expedition and is himself a 
geographer and ethnologist of note. 

Marta ar SILLEN is one of the 
younger authors of Sweden, known espe- 
cially for her poems. 

GERHARD Maanusson is a Socialist 
newspaper man who has “come up from 
the case,’ and has written a huge work 
on Socialism in Sweden, the only attempt 
so far to define this great movement. He 
is also active in municipal life and has 
held positions of trust in the city of 
Stockholm. 
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The Art of Eilif Peterssen 
By Kristian Have 


RT is like the sea which encircles many lands and is fed by 
A many streams. 

Who was the first artist no one knows. There is no man 
who can stand forth and say: I did it; I made this spiritual highway 
that unites the nations; I flung this diadem of glittering waves around 
my native land. 

No one can lay any such claim, for art is created by the labor of 
many hands through thousands of years, and it will go on being 
created as long as there are men on earth. Yet there are seasons in 
which the soil brings forth rich, golden crops, and so there are times 
when human genius flowers with especial brilliance. 

Norway had such a period in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Beginning with the year 1814, when political independence 
was achieved, the nation advanced—by no means steadily, for its 
progress was something like the Norwegian skyline, up hill and down 
dale—but always rising a little, catching glimpses of wider vistas by 
the way, until at last, about the year 1880, the road opened upon a 
fair and shining upland that lay spread out between hills clad in 
green verdure, warm and fragrant under the bright summer sun. 

It was a time of growth, when everything seemed to shoot up over- 
night almost by magic. Science, art, literature, were all in blossom 
and came to fruition with a rapidity that has never been surpassed in 
the history of the world. It must be remembered that we were a young 
and inexperienced people. Our first—and still our greatest—land- 
scape painter was J. C. C. Dahl, who was born in 1788 and died in 
1857. He was one of the small group whom we call the first genera- 
tion of Norwegian artists. Not only this generation but also the one 
following, in which Gude was the greatest master, had to go abroad 
to work. They achieved fame, became academy professors in Ger- 
many, and set their stamp upon the general trend of European art. 
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Norway was too small to give them their chance; it had no art and no 
school of art. Therefore they had to emigrate. And even the third 
generation, the men of the seventies, had to go abroad to study, and 
after a shorter or longer stay in Copenhagen dispersed like a swarm 
of honey bees over the flowery meads of Europe. Fortunately for 
Norway, however, most of this group came home again, and we have 
the best of their works in the National Gallery at Oslo. 

In this last group of re- 
markably gifted artists one 
of the most distinguished was 
Eilif Peterssen. He was 
born in Christiana in 1852. 
His parents originally came 
from Ringerike. 

At that time it was in 
Diisseldorf that most of our 
promising young artists con- 
gregated. The school there 
had stable traditions, based 
largely on the work of the 
old Dutch masters. Yet in 
the seventies this tradition 
was threatened by new in- 
fluences. In France impres- 
sionism was forging ahead. 
In Germany, too, there were 
new currents, and under the 
impetus of that indefinable 
something in the air which 
starts new thought waves 
simultaneously all over the 
world, a new school was 
founded in Karlsruhe. 

Ejilif Peterssen was outward bound when he met these cur- 
rents, and he allowed them to deflect him from Diisseldorf to Karls- 
ruhe, where he was to spend two years. But he wanted to do historical 
painting, and the greatest master in that field was Diez in Munich. 
He therefore proceeded to Munich, and not long afterwards exhibited 
a canvas which attracted much attention to the young artist. It 
depicted the death of Korfitz Ulfeldt, the Danish statesman who 
was driven from his native land convicted of treachery, while his un- 
happy wife, Eleonora Christina, daughter of Christian IV, was 
confined in prison for twenty-two years on suspicion of having con- 
spired with him. The artist has pictured Ulfeldt leaning against a 
tree, with his son kneeling before him, and a servant, or possibly his 
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physician, bending over him and laying his hand on the dying man’s 
high forehead. The scene is the shore of a lake, and among the rushes 
we see the prow of the boat which has brought the fugitives there. 
The sky is gray and lowering, and the subdued coloring adds to the 
sombreness of the impression. With this canvas the young painter 
revealed himself as a master of the brush. His next work placed him, 
at twenty-four, among the famous artists of Europe. 

Christian II Signs the Death Warrant of Torben Okse is a 
large canvas, the figures life size. It is painted with a brilliance and 
vivacity, a balance of composition and a harmony in the rich, bright 
colors which shows a rare decorative sense. The moment chosen is 
full of dramatic suspense. Cruel and vindictive, the most blood- 
stained monarch of the North sits with his hand resting on the death 
warrant, listening for an instant to the women who are kneeling at 
his feet and praying him to show mercy on the innocent statesman. 
The court has acquitted him; it is by means proved that he has 
poisoned Dyveke, the daughter of Sigbrit, the Dutch huckstress from 
Bergen. But the king i is in a passion of rage and grief at the death 
of his mistress, and cries out, “It’s no use! If he had a neck as thick 
as that of an ox, I’d cut it anyway!” 

The canvas was bought for the museum at Breslau. As we look 
at it to-day, we can easily see it in traces of the time and the school 
under the influence of which it was painted, and yet the personal ele- 
ment in the conception, color, and technique is still more evident. It 
forecast the advent of a new historical painter of great promise. But 
Kilif Peterssen’s genius was to find other channels of expression. The 
time of the historical painting was past. Outdoor painting, directly 
from nature, from the scene and the event, was the order of the day. 

Paris was the place. 

Toward Paris the young artist turned, but once more he changed 
his mind, and as he had passed by Diisseldorf, so now he passed by 
Paris, going on directly to Italy. Meanwhile several excellent canvases 
from his hand were on their way to his native land, among them the 
beautiful portrait of his pupil, Fréken Harriet Backer. He 
was offered a professorship at the academy where he had been study- 
ing, but refused it. He wanted to be free and untrammeled in his 
movements as in his art. 

In Rome he was for a while seized with the old attraction toward 
historical painting, but very soon outdoor painting absorbed him 
entirely. One of the most difficult tasks he has ever set himself was 
Siesta in a Cheese Factory at Sora, with its curious lighting problems. 
Kspecially brilliant in composition and lovely in coloring is the picture 
painted shortly afterwards, Piazza Montenara. There is the same 
fullness and sweetness in the treatment of the surfaces as in his early 
works, but the light is that of the noonday sun, and it plays on the 
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“Moruer Utne,” sy Erir Pererssen 


restless, shifting life of the motley street crowd with an effect that is 
wonderfully alive. This is considered his very best work. 


After 1883 we find Eilif Peterssen permanently settled in his 
homeland. In the acrimonious battles then being fought out in the 
art world of Norway he took no part personally. He is not a fighter 
by nature, but his art was a factor in influencing the trend of develop- 
ment. In this period he executed some well known altar paintings, a 
decorative composition entitled Wessel in the Norwegian Society, be- 
sides several excellent portraits, among them that of the Hardanger 
woman, Mother Utne. 


The Norwegian nature drew him more and more. There is in 
Kilif Peterssen a certain elegiac strain, which we glimpse sometimes 
in his portraits, notably his portraits of women, but which appears 
most marked in his sensitive, delicate renderings of Norwegian land- 
scapes. He has painted the warm evening sky with a pale moon 
gleaming through the mist, or the sky gray and sodden with rain and 
driving wind, or the summer night with its gentle melancholy and 
deep, mysterious color. 


In his own genial and gracious personality the artist seems to be 
more akin to that side of his work which shows a festive, joyous 
quality, and yet his nature has also its reverse in the strain of plain- 
tiveness that sometimes deepens to sadness. Occasionally, as in the 
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Summer Evenrne, sy Emir Pererssen 


great decorative cycle, Gujama’s Song, he finds beautiful expression 
for the poignancy of grief. 

It is difficult to trace a definite line of development in Hilif 
Peterssen’s work. His first pictures revealed him, even then, a fully 
matured artist. Later he has carried the banner of his genius into 
many fields and has shown himself in all the master. 


All the paintings reproduced here have been photographed 
by O. Varing, Oslo 
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Prinsens Parais 1n CopeNnHAGEN, Wuicu Houses tHe Nationa Museum 1n 
DENMARK 


A People’s Museum 


By Hueco Matruirssen 


- [ NHE stately old Prinsens Palais in the heart of Copenhagen 
houses a collection which in a unique sense answers to the name 
of “National” Museum. It is in a special manner both the 

property and the creation of the whole Danish people. Not only 
scholars but tradesmen, artisans, peasants, parsons, and schoolmasters 
all over the land have co-operated in making it what it is. The leader- 
ship has, of course, always been in the hands of experts, but it is the 
peculiar distinction of these learned men that they have always kept 
in touch with the people and have managed to enlist in their aid the 
collecting activities of generations after generation of their country- 
men. Perhaps such co-operation would not have been possible in any 
country with a less high general average of intelligence; for the co- 
operation of the layman means, of course, that he has been educated 
to know what is of value from the scholar’s point of view and to feel 
that the history and archeology of his country are matters of vital 
concern to him. 

It is claimed that when the Museum was founded, in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, it was the only one of its kind in 
the world, for “museums” before that had been rather curiosity shops 
than systematic exhibits with a definite purpose. The real founder 
was the scholar, Rasmus Nyerup, who defined his plan as being “to 
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enable the visitor, as he passed from one room to another, to visualize 
the progress of the Danish nation, its culture and ideas, its manners 
and customs.” ‘This plan has been adhered to, though the Museum 
has grown from its modest beginnings in the attic of Trinity Church 
to a collection that is both vast and representative. 

In its present form the Museum is largely the creation of one 
man, Chr. Jurgensen Thomsen, affectionately known as “Old 
Thomsen.” He had a remarkable faculty for vitalizing everything he 
touched, and when the doors of the Museum were thrown open to 
the public, he would always be there, ready to expound and instruct, 
acting as guide to any visitor who showed interest, no matter what 
his station in life. ‘The seed sown on these occasions yielded a golden 
harvest. ‘rom every part of the country contributions came pouring 
in, and wherever the peasant’s plough turned up an antique treasure, 
or wherever some curious relic of the past came to light, it would be 
sent directly to the Museum. 

C. J. Thomsen was himself a scholar of Kuropean rank, with 
an especial genius for organizing and classifying his knowledge. It 
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was he who originated 
the tripartite division of 
the prehistoric time into 
the Stone Age, the Bronze 
Age, and the Iron Age, 
which has since become 
universally accepted. His 
successor, I. I. A. Wor- 
saae, also in many ways 
broke new ground in 
archeology. The Dan- 
ish term “kitchen mid- 
dens” has been incorpo- 
rated in all civilized lan- 
guages. The fact that 
the leaders of the Museum 
won international recog- 
nition naturally increased 
the pride of the people 
at home in “their” Mu- 
seum. 


While the Museum con- 
tains other valuable things 
; in its extensive ethno- 
ie eer Tee a comers eB graphic collection and is 
cabinet of coins and an- 
tiques, the nucleus, is of course, the Danish exhibit. There we can get, 
in chronological order, a comprehensive survey of Danish culture and 
folk life from the Stone Age to our own day. Rude stone weapons 
and implements are a record of the time when primitive man lived 
by hunting on land and water. Beautifully shaped trumpets (the 
Danish lur), weapons, and ornaments with exquisite decorations show 
the skill attained in the Bronze Age, and the costumes of that time 
exhumed from graves tell us of a people which even then had de- 
veloped a keen sense of beauty. Fine glass and silver vessels and 
ornaments from the Iron Age tell the story of lively communication 
between the North and the Roman world. As we pass from the pre- 
historic to the historic section, we come first to the early medieval 
period, known in Denmark as the time of the Valdemars, and then to 
the late medieval collection grouped under the name Gothic. From 
there we pass into the more sumptuous world of the Renaissance, 
which carries us down to 1660. Modern Danish life is pictured in the 
Folk Museum, which was originally a private collection made by 
the distinguished curator, Bernhard Olsen, but is now a part of the 
National Museum organization, though in a separate building. 
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In recent years the collections have grown so that they fill all 
the rooms of Prinsens Palais and overflow into the hallways, the 
cellars, and the courtyard. In consequence, the plan so carefully 
worked out, by which the visitor should be able to see the life and 
culture of the Danish people down through the ages unfold before 
his eyes, is in part defeated. The plan of the Museum is smothered 
in the very wealth of the collections. The eighteenth century palace 
is an artistic setting, but is no longer adequate. It is, moreover, any- 
thing but fireproof. Wooden walls and partitions and floors, with 

numerous staircases and _hall- 

“| ways, create conditions where the 

priceless treasures would be irre- 

trievably lost in case of fire. 
Friends of the Museum have 
therefore started a campaign, 
which is beginning in earnest 
this month, for raising funds 
and bringing pressure to bear on 
government and Rigsdag so that 
a more suitable building may be 
provided. Considering the place 
the Museum occupies in the 
heart of the Danish people, there 
can be little doubt of the suc- 
“ cess of the campaign. 

= As we look on the collections, 
none ; a picture of Denmark rises from 

é : NALE OF WATER-E\WER FROM THE THIR- . 
TEENTH CENTURY FoR EcciestasticaL User the mass of detail. We see the 
landscape with fields and _ bar- 
rows, the villages and churches, the towns and manor houses which 
have all given their contribution to the picture. More than that, we see 
the Danish people. There is in Denmark an ancient law by virtue of 
which all gold, silver, and valuables found in the earth must be turned 
over to the State (with proper compensation to the owner). ‘This 
law has, of course, been a valuable aid in completing the collections, 
but more important still is the voluntary co-operation of the people. 
Every part of the country has yielded its share. Bogs and fields and 
moors and even the bottom of the sea have had to give up their relics. 
No matter what part of Denmark the visitor comes from, he is sure 
to find some object with the name of his home attached to it, and per- 
haps it is this more than anything else which has endeared the Museum 
to the Danish people. There is no one who has not been able to feel 
himself a co-worker and partner in a great enterprise which the nation 

cherishes with pride. 
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From Greenland to the Pacific 
The Fifth Thule Expedition 


By Kas Brxet-Smitu 


EXPpepDITION 


HE main object of the Fifth Thule Expedition was to study the 
Kskimo tribes. Hence it was only natural that it should proceed 
from Denmark, for researches into Eskimo culture have long 

been associated with this country through her colonies in Greenland. 
Many tribes in the extreme north of Canada had never been visited 
by scientists before. Others were known only by name, and in these 
wilds on the outskirts of the inhabited world we even discovered tribes 
whose existence no one had hitherto suspected, people that passed 
their lives untouched by civilization, equally ignorant of world wars, 
Dawes schemes, and Geneva protocols. 


Firrn THute 


Map oF THE 


The expedition consisted of the following members: KNup Ras- 
MUSSEN, Ph.D., leader and ethnologist, specialist in folk-lore; PETER 
FREUCHEN, cartographer and zoologist, THERKEL Marutassen, M. 
A., archeologist and cartographer; Kas Birxer-Smiru, M. A., 
ethnologist and geographer; Hrice Banesten, scientific assistant. 
In Greenland, where we put in on the way, our number was in- 
creased by JAcoB OLSEN, a West-Greenlander, who acted as inter- 
preter and secretary, and six Polar Eskimos from Smith Sound, three 
men and three women. By hunting, making skin clothes for us, etc., 
these Eskimos made us independent of the local pupulation. Finally 
the film-photographer Lro HANsEN joined the expedition in 1923. 


— 


There is an old saying that there is no beginning without a mishap, 
and in our case it was certainly true. In the summer of 1921 we started 
from Copenhagen, but the ship which carried most of our outfit, 
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and on board which Ma- h 

thiassen and myself were f 

passengers, ripped up I 

her bottom on a_sub- . 

merged rock in a dense ” 

fog one early morning nm 

and was totally wrecked. I 

This happened near ( 

Upernivik in the north of b 

Greenland. We were r 

ain obliged to abandon the il 
ee vessel and take to the i 
boats, with which we f 


reached a small unin- 





} 
habited island, where we 
made a camp of. sorts ; 
from some old sails and 
our oars. Fortunately no , 
lives were lost, but we : 
parted with almost all our 
supplies. Our stay on this 
bleak islet was damp and é 
dismal in the extreme, 

finn but at last, after several 
Sees days, we heard the toot- 
= ing of a siren through the 


Back From tue Seat Hunt. Tue Inrense Grare or clammy pall of fog that | 
THE SNowFteLps Maxes It Necessary TO Wear GOGGLES still enveloped the island. | 


It was a rescue party 
on board the King’s ship. King Christian of Denmark was just then 
visiting our arctic colony to celebrate its second centenary, but no 
sooner had our wireless distress signals been intercepted than His 
Majesty immediately left all the festivities in South Greenland and 
hastened personally to our rescue accompanied by the royal family. 
It was a daring feat of seamanship, for the fog was still dense, and 
the passage was blocked by icebergs and submerged rocks. In fact, 
it saved the expedition at a critical juncture, for it enabled us to send 
for fresh supplies without which we could not have proceeded. 


On board our own schooner Sokongen we visited Thule at Smith 
Sound, the northernmost trading post of the globe, and from there 
we went back through Davis Strait, passed through Hudson Strait, 
and forced our way through the ice pack of Fox Channel. 


We made our headquarters on a small isle north of Vansittart 
Island in the south-western corner of Fox Channel. We called our 
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FROM GREENLAND TO THE PACIFIC 
house Blasebelgen, 1. e., 
freely translated “the 
Blowpipe,” because the 
wind blows everlastingly 
in those regions. We did 
not see much of it, though, 
For we had not come to 
Canada to lie dormant, 
but to work and achieve 
results. However, dur- 
ing the hours we spent 
in “the Blowpipe,” we 
felt really at home. It 
was only a small, low 
wooden shack, covered 
with roofing paper, an in- 
significant dark spot in 
an endless blank of snow, 
but it was a home from 
which cordial goodfellow- 
ship bid us a warm and 
joyful welcome when the 
heavily loaded sledge 
fought its way through 
the ice ridges at the beach 
and all the dog teams of the 
station (we had more than 
70 dogs) set up an ear- Went GuarpeD AGAINST Evit Spirits Is THis Smartt Boy 
tay with CHarMs SEWED oN THE Back or His JACKET 
splitting chorus to greet 
the returning travelers. 

The “Blowpipe” stood on a spot which formed a natural centre 
for all our journeys. On all sides we were here surrounded by absolute 
heathens. These Eskimo tribes live a hard and dangerous life at the 
very rim of the world. There was among them a woman who once 
undertook a journey with her husband and children, a journey 
through uninhabited country intended to last a fortnight. Long after 
she was found accidentally by a sledge party. She was then at death’s 
door from starvation, but her rescuers elicited the terrible facts of her 
sad plight. The hunting had failed. First they had eaten their dogs 
and part of their skin clothing, but at last both the man and the 
children had succumbed, and she herself had been able to support 
life only by eating her husband and her own children. 





However, if you are to live among these people, you must learn 
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to accept the fact that their morals and ways of thinking are some- 
what different from ours. 

Distances are vast in these regions, and the population sparse, 
The tribe who were our nearest neighbors numbered little more than 
a hundred individuals spread over a coast which is about 300 miles 
long, as the crow flies. To obtain any real knowledge of the land and 
people we soon had to split up in parties, hence the Fifth Thule Ex- 
pedition was not one but a number of independent expeditions. 
Freuchen’s and Mathiassen’s field of work lay especially in the Mel- 
ville Peninsula and in Baffin Land. Each of the two years of my 
stay I had to make a long journey of over three weeks through almost 
uninhabited tracts before reach- 
ing the tribes that were my 
special study. The first winter 
Knud Rasmussen, Bangsted, 
and myself traveled along Roe’s 
Welcome and Chesterfield Inlet 
to Baker Lake, whence we con- 
tinued southward across the ex- 
tensive Barren Grounds to the 
remarkable inland Eskimos at 
Yathkyed Lake. 

These Eskimos have never 
been studied before. Indeed, so 
unknown were they that we hap- 
pened upon a whole tribe whose 
existence no one had suspected. 

The women and children had 
never seen white men. The ap- 
pearance and language of these 


tribes are those of genuine Es- 
kimos, but in contrast to all their 
fellow-tribesmen they never go 
down to the sea. The hunting of 
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wild caribou forms the economic 
basis of their existence, and it is a strange thing to meet with grown-up 
Eskimos who never saw a seal. 

In order to grow thoroughly acquainted with these people we 
arranged to be received into different families. Though my adoptive 
father had two wives, I have rarely seen such a happy family circle as 
in his tent. I was treated as one of their own children, and they are 
very thoughtful for the comfort of their children and very affection- 
ate to them. My adoptive mother’s solicitude reached the point of 
cleaning my spoon for me before meals, which was done by her lick- 
ing it—a truly kind and comparatively cleanly practice. 
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My adoptive father, whose name was Igjugarjuk, was an in- 
teresting man who combined in his person various dignities that are 
not often found together. He was at the same time a conjurer, a 
special police constable, and a wholesale murderer. His dignity as a 
police constable he had received when a patrol of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police was once hunting a murderer in this remote corner 
of the Dominion. His own role as a murderer lay far back in time. 
It was a love affair that had induced Igjugarjuk and his brother to 
wipe out a whole family. 

One evening, or rather one night, Bangsted and myself had the 
benefit of his powers as a conjurer. The Eskimos suspected that some 
evil spirits wanted to harm us, so my adoptive father resolved to ques- 
tion the powers above as to what must be done to propitiate them. 
The whole population of the small camp assembled in the evening 
in Igjugarjuk’s large deerskin tent. First the assembled guests must 
sing to induce a happy and festive mood, for this is necessary when 
spirits are to be evoked. Each in turn stands forth and performs. The 
dark figure of the singer is silhouetted against the tent opening, 
through which the twilight of the arctic summer night steals in and 
illumines the nearest spectators, while the rest of the tent is en- 
veloped in semi-obscurity. 

When the singing is over, Igjugarjuk shakes hands with every- 
body, even with the little children who have long ago dropped off to 
sleep. but are now awakened and drowsily put out their little fists. 
He then takes his conjurer’s staff in his hand and touches his deer- 
skin glove lying in front of him. Several times he moves the staff 
up and down, but then it seems as if an invisible power held it back. 
He raises it with increasing difficulty, a shorter and shorter distance 
every time, until at last he seems unable to move it from the glove. 
This is repeated several times. At length he has understood the 
answer to his questions to the spirits. He is now short of breath and 
speaks with an effort, the perspiration stands in beads upon his fore- 
head—there is no doubt that he believes in himself. The result, however, 
was somewhat of a surprise to Bangsted and myself. ‘To escape the 
evil intentions of the spirits we were to keep the boots we had worn 
on our arrival in the camp, but when we returned to the white men’s 
land we were to give them to our respective mothers, and they were 
to wear them for the rest of their lives as amulets, sown onto the backs 
of their dresses. 

From this camp we returned to Baker Lake. Bangsted and I 
traveled with four Eskimos and a little boy of five, following the 
lower course of the Kazan River in a canoe. We were the first white 
men to visit this part of the river, but there were other circumstances, 
too, that made this journey memorable. The river consists of a series 
of narrows, separated by long lakes, and the canoe being heavily 
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NativE Drerskin TENTs ON THE IcE-BouNp Suores or Hupson Bay 


loaded, we had to traverse long distances walking along the bank. 
The snow had melted, and at every step water oozed from the boggy 
soil; our sealskin boots actually rotted on our feet, and we were 
soaking wet from morning till night. On the lakes the ice had not 
broken up yet, so there we had to drag the heavy canoe after us. 


Our provisions began to give out. For a long time we had been 
dependent on what we could shoot, but now even the caribou failed 
us. In the very few camps we passed, hunger reigned. We ourselves 
struggled on, living from hand to mouth, not knowing after each 
scanty meal when we should have the next. From one camp a man and 
a young girl came down to the river. The rest of the inhabitants lay 
in their tents, unable to rise from starvation. We shared our bit of 
meat with them and continued our journey. At last we, too, had 
nothing left. A single ptarmigan which we managed to bring down 
we gave to the little boy, after which the rest of us—six in number— 
picked the bones. Not until we had lived on nothing but warm water 
for four days did we catch sight of two deer, which after a long chase 
we managed to shoot. During the meal that followed silence reigned. 

Mathiassen and Jacob Olsen also had a very unpleasant ex- 
perience on one occasion. They were within an ace of being murdered 
by the Eskimos who thought they had offended the spirits by their 
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Tur Exrepition oN THE Kazan River, WuicH Was Wirnovut Foon ror Four Days, ANxIoUSLY 
ScaNNING THE Horizon ror THE CariBou Trat Din Nor Come 


archeological excavations. This happened on Southhampton Island 
during a stay that was planned to last a fortnight, but was prolonged 
to six months owing to unfavourable ice conditions. In the Arctic you 
quickly learn that it is useless to plan on doing anything at stated 
times. 


The only really serious accident on the expedition, however, 
happened when Freuchen was separated from his companions during 
a snowstorm and had to spend a night in the open with the thermom- 
eter at 60 degrees (Fahrenheit) below zero. He then sustained such 
serious injuries from frost bite that he lost two toes on one foot. 


One bitterly cold March day in 1923, when a pale sun illumined 
the sky, and the snow swept merrily over the ice, we parted. Freuchen 
who was down with a gangrened foot, remained at headquarters; 
Mathiassen went north to Pond’s Inlet in Baffin Land, while I 
traveled southward to Eskimo Point and Churchill in order to extend 
our investigations to the northern Indians. Knud Rasmussen took a 
westward course, accompanied on the first part of his journey by 
Bangsted. With no more than one solitary sledge and a single dog 
team for equipment, with two Polar Eskimos for his companions, he 
was now to undertake the journey that had been the dream of cen- 
turies—the Northwest Passage. We knew that in front of him lay 
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vast expanses where he would be dependent for food on what he and 
his companions could shoot, immense uninhabited tracts broken only 
here and there by Eskimo camps. He might expect to meet with 
tribes of which nothing was known and which had therefore a double 
attraction for ethnologists, but there were other tribes that were 
known to have murdered the white men who invaded their territory. 
And yet we knew that Knud Rasmussen would accomplish this 
journey, that he would make friends with these Eskimos, that their | 
medicine-men would reveal their secrets to him, and that he would 
return with a costly treasure of legend and song in his notebooks. : 

A handshake—and we parted. 

Then in the summer of 1924 the telegrams came, saying that he 
had reached Bering Strait. He had spent the preceding summer in 
King William’s Land, starting from there again in the fall. In one 
winter and with the same team of dogs he had then made the North- 
west Passage and travelled along the north coast of Alaska, had paid 
a short visit to the Asiatic Eskimos near Kast Cape on the coast 
of Siberia, and had collected ethnographical material in exceptional 
abundance, from the regions round the Magnetic Pole to the mouth 
of the Yukon. Knud Rasmussen has thus accomplished the longest 
sledge journey ever made in the world, and when I wrung his hand 
again one December night on board the Atlantic liner, I felt proud 
of being a Dane, and glad that I had been granted the privilege of 
working under such a leader. 
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The Two Sibyls 
By MA&rvra Ar SILLEN 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes Wuartron Stork 


N a small city of Beotia the folk were celebrating the feast 
l of the Holy Virgin. Her image was borne in solemn _pro- 
cession through the streets, clad in a festal garment stiff with 
gold brocade and beads of glass, while a crown was set on her child- 
like head. The incense from the swinging thuribles eddied about her 
in pale blue drifts of perfume, just as some hundreds of years before 
it had circled up from the temple of Aphrodite to adorn the marble 
limbs of the goddess. 

Bells rang, priests chanted, and whithersoever she was carried 
the people fell on their knees before the little gold-clad madonna. 

But on toward evening, when all the ecclesiastical ceremonies 
were over, a different sort of life began to appear on the streets. 
The long day of pious inactivity had gathered an abundance of high 
spirits which had now to be released. The priests were silent, for 
they saw that it might be prejudicial to religious sentiment if they 
should curb the popular mirth. 

It was not church songs which resounded through the starry 
dusk in square and street corner. From the gay, torch-illuminated 
bands who now roamed the city one would rather have expected the 
shout: “Kvoé Dionysos!” 

On this animated evening it was that Mumeeyah and Tabeeta, 
the two sibyls of the city, chanced to come for the first time face 
to face. 

During the four years they had dwelt in the same city they 
had, to be sure, seen each other from a distance and passed each 
other in a throng. At such times Mumeeyah had often stood still 
and uttered strange, terrible words, for she hated 'Tabeeta, who took 
her clients from her. More acquaintance than this there had never 
been between them. 

On the present occasion, however, it so fell out that, coming 
from opposite directions, the two ran against each other by the 
corner pillar of an ancient palace, which stood on one of the smaller 
squares. They stood there, in the darkness, the eyes of each taking 
the measure of the other with her glance, until the silence grew so 
intense that it seemed to cry aloud. 

Mumeeyah was the elder of the two. She was a little, crook- 
backed old woman, whose brown face with its eagle nose seemed to 
be carved all over with cabalistic signs. Her gray hair hung down 
over her forehead in a tangled mass from under a parti-colored 
fillet. This, however, was not by accident, for the sibyl gave much 
attention to her appearance. Her strange attire, decked with tink- 
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ling charms and amulets, bore witness that Mumeeyah had a taste 
for the picturesque. She looked in truth as a sibyl ought to look, 

She was, moreover, a genuine sibyl, for she had studied her 
vocation thoroughly, as a clever potter would study his trade or a 
lecturer philosophy. She was well versed in the cabala alike on the 
technical, philosophical, and practical side. She could read the stars 
as well as the lines of the hand and forehead, could interpret birth- 
marks and the significance of names. 

She knew the names of the seventy-two spirits that guide the 
seventy-two oldest nations on the earth. From the last of these, 
Mumeeyah, she had dared to take her own remarkable name. for 
Mumeeyah is the spirit who presides over mystic operations, lend- 
ing to her votaries great magical powers and prophetic vision. 

All this was in no way opposed to the new religion, as Mumeeyah 
knew—quite the contrary. Adam had received from the angel Raziel 
the higher knowledge and had bequeathed it to his race. The glorious 
King Solomon, too, had extracted similar learning from the books 
of the Chaldeans. 

Neither was her art forbidden. Priests even had come to her in 
greatest secrecy after dusk to inquire the outcome of some ecclesiasti- 
eal synod or political action and incidentally to learn something of 
their own future. On such occasions Mumeeyah always burned a wax 
candle and uttered frequently the name of God and of God’s mother. 

But her art extended much further than to mere prediction. 

How often in the dusk of evening had she not opened her creak- 
ing door to let in a trembling, love-sick maiden, who begged the con- 
jurer to warm by her power the heart of the indifferent beloved or to 
lead the faithless back! Cowering they let their garments fall from 
them and stood in the billowing smoke, while Mumeeyah uttered her 
incantations. 

Sometimes they slipped away wrapping in a fold of their mantle 
a little phial with a draught so inflaming that it set fire to the most 
icy blood. 

She had for a while made especially good pofits with metal and 
parchment amulets of her own manufacture. On these commonly 
might be read the mighty word: “A GL A ON ,” which is com- 
posed from the Hebrew words, “Atha Gadol Liolam Adonai,” signi- 
fying, “Thou art great unto all eternity, O Lord.” These amulets 
were worn as a protection against sickness, witchcraft, misfortune, 
and many other evils. 

Yes, Mumeeyah was an accomplished and respected sibyl. She 
was, furthermore, very astute and knew how to surround herself 
with that mysterious glamor which has such power over the minds of 
men. 
She filled with trembling those who saw her go out to gather 
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herbs in the churchyard under the new moon, when plants have a 
special potency ; or stand reading the stars on a hill by a fallen temple, 
her crooked back and crooked nose silhouetted against the glittering 
nocturnal heavens. 

She had been highly respected and had reigned unique in her 
profession throughout the city until four years ago. She then dis- 
covered one day that a woman by the name of Tabeeta, who had come 
from another district and taken her abode on a knoll outside the city 
wall, had also the spirit of prophecy. The prophetic gift of the new- 
comer must have been strong, for people journeyed ever oftener to 
her hut and ever seldomer to Mumeeyah’s. 

The love-sick maidens and amulet buyers still came to her, as 
did those who desired incantations of any sort. But for looking into 
the future it appeared that Mumeeyah no longer availed. 

She raged, she read against 'Tabeeta her most powerful formulas, 
calling upon the elementary spirit of evil who attends on the guardian 
angel of every man. But Tabeeta’s good spirit must have been 
superior to its consort, for people continued to go up to her dwelling. 


Therefore with all the hate of which Mumeeyah was capable 
she hated 'Tabeeta. 


The other, who had regarded her predecessor calmly with no ran- 
cor in her glance, was much younger and differed little from other 
women of the city, except in so far as her fine features and dignified 
carriage drew public attention. Her hair, which lay flat under a dark 
veil, was grayish, but her face had no wrinkles except around the eyes 
and a few delicate lines at the corners of the mouth, which gave 
evidence of past suffering. Her eyes were large and cheerful with 
an occasional glint of gaiety, and were the eyes of one who has loved 
much. As she now stood there, she had in her no look of the sibyl, 
but something of the friendly prophetess. 


It was she who first broke silence. 

“You look long at what is little worth your scrutiny,” she said. 

With that at length Mumeeyah’s tongue was loosened. 

“Well met, Tabeeta!’’ she hissed, humping her back up like 
acat. “Well met! I have seen it in the stars that we were soon to 
meet, we two.” 

“The worthy stars! Have they taken all that trouble on our ac- 
count?” said Tabeeta smiling. “I shall not check you, for I have not 
much to say to you—except one thing.” She leaned forward suddenly 
and drew in her breath. “By the smell of the herbs in your basket I 
know that you are going to a woman in child-bed, and I would counsel 
you not to burn those poisonuous leaves, for even if they put all 
witches to flight, they may at the same time frighten the patient’s 
soul from her body. No, rather set a dishful of fresh pinecones in 
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boiling water. The fresh steam will revive the sick woman and will 
make it easier for her to breathe.” 

“Ha! would you instruct me?” screamed Mumeeyah, tossing back 
her head so that the gray locks flew about. “You liar, you poison- 
mixer, you daughter of Belial! Beware! Your star is growing pale; 
you will not always bear your head so high.” . 

“You give me names, Mumeeyah, that almost honor a witch per- 
son such as I. Your prophetic might is greater than I deemed. | 
could myself have told you that I shall end my days in poverty, as 
also that you will find it harder to separate from earthly things, for 
your last years shall be spent in prosperity. You will be buried just 
outside the churchyard wall, priests will sprinkle a deal of holy water 
on your grave, and children will run past it with throbbing heart— 
all things that testify to the honor of a sibyl.” 

“What wisdom is this that speaks through your mouth?” cried 
Mumeeyah scornfully. “For once you tell the truth, you liar, you 
familiar of the powers of evil.” 

A crowd of boys and youths had gathered around them to listen 
with wild and eager delight to their strange dialogue. This was a 
spectacle for which they would gladly have forsaken the Mass and 
the processions. When Mumeeyah raised her knotted arms, they 
shuddered and seemed already to hear the wind whistle under the 
wings of the approaching demons. 

“Of course she lies. She’s a born liar. Give it to her, Mumee- 
yah!” cried a youth, not knowing what the quarrel was about but 
simply to egg on the wrathful harridan, who in the fluttering torch- 
light seemed rather a fury than a human being. Her shadow moved 
black and formless on the great corner column. 

“You hear the witnesses, 'Tabeeta? Truth speaks from the mouth 
of the child.”” As she observed that more and more folk were gather- 
ing, she continued with her shrill cries. 

Tabeeta thereupon crossed her arms over her breast, and a gleam 
as of defiance came into her eyes. 

“Well, after all,” she said aloud, “perhaps I have done as much 
good with my lies as you with your verities.” 

Mumeeyah stood a moment dumb-struck. Then her eyes dilated 
with mad joy, so that the whites gleamed like a white ring around 
the pupils. She flung out her lean arms. 

“Harken, good people! Do ye hear? This daughter of the pit 
herself confesses here in the open square that she has lied to you. 
For your poor, hard-saved coppers you have gotten only lies all this 
time. Haven’t I long known it, seen it in the stars, in the incense 
rings?” 

With that a murmur was heard through the crowd, a murmur 
growing ever louder. 
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A man of coarse features, an artisan by trade, stepped out and 
said, “You ought to give me back my money, Tabeeta; for Mumee- 
yah is right, you have certainly lied to me. Didn’t you say three 
years ago that I’d be compelled to work hard, but that the reward 
of it would be great prosperity? Vexations I was to have, but they 
would only be as passing clouds in the heavens, you said. How 
haven’t I toiled and slaved these years!—but where are the prom- 
ised riches, you lar?” | 

“Have you been any worse for your toil?’ asked Tabeeta, a 
smile twitching at the corner of her mouth. 

“Yes, have you been the worse for it?” some one yelled from 
the throng amid shouts of laughter; and the artisan, who found him- 
self an object of ridicule, slunk aside. 

An elderly woman now came forward. She moved stiffly, indeed 
she could hardly walk at all. 

“You said to me that if I went every day to the chapel by the 
eastern gate and bowed ten times before the image of the virgin, 
the madonna would be gracious to me and heal me of my disease. 
I have done it, though the way is long, and my back can hardly bend. 
But am I cured? No, say I. Give me my money!” 

Tabeeta answered calmly, “Keep on the same way, for other- 
wise you will soon be unable to move at all.” 

From the throng now rose repeatedly the voices of those who, 
thanks to 'Tabeeta’s predictions, had been expecting some unusual 
good fortune, which they now on reflection discovered had come to 
them in part or had been replaced by a miserable substitute. But 
the voices raised in her defense with asseverations that she had proph- 
esied truly were drowned in the clamor. All the while Mumeeyah 
goaded them on with mad howls and brandished fists, till at last 
there was a din which lured masses of folk from the neighboring 
streets. 

Tabeeta mounted the steps of the palace. Her attitude was 
calm and proud. 

“Assuredly I am a liar,” she cried above all the noise. “That 
is the simple truth. Stretch hither your hands, and I will tell you 
for nothing all the misfortune that stands written in them—and in 
your faces. But—no,” she added, shaking her head as several pressed 
forward, “that will I not. Listen instead to Tabeeta’s history, if 
it be worth the listening.” 

Crossing her arms, she leaned back against the column, and her 
glance went far out over the housetops to hidden regions far away. 

“Ye know that I come from another country, yet one not far 
removed from here. 

“My mother, who was a woman of the people but abandoned 
by my father and then likewise by others, had the spirit of prophecy. 
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When I was but a child, she perceived that I had inherited this gift, 
and she gave me further knowledge in the art. . 

“With the ardor of the young to learn all they can, I read men’s 
hands and told them all I saw, giving often greater courage to the 
strong, who in consequence of their strength are destined to a happier 
lot, and sowing doubt and discontent in the weak, who have already 
the seed of misfortune in their weakness. 

“But I soon began also to forecast about myself; in my hand, in 
embers and fallen ashes I investigated my own future. But I did not 
rejoice at what I saw. I read, to be sure, of tumultuous happiness in 
love—but likewise of its death in coldness and deceit. And this cer- 
tainty grieved me so deeply that I could not enjoy my good fortune 
with unmixed pleasure while it lasted. And when that happened 
which I had foreseen and I had wept myself weary, I went forth from 
the place where memories lay in wait for me like shadows and came 
here to this city, where no one knew me. 

“Here I supported myself, as ye know, by my prophetic art. 
Quite indifferent in my sorrow as to the weal or woe of others, I told 
unsparingly for money what I saw, happiness and grief, good and 
bad, life and death. 

“Then one day I heard a cautious tapping at my door, and when 
I opened, I saw a pale and trembling girl, the fairest of all flowers— 
but already touched by frost. Love-sorrow was visible in her eyes, 
sickness in her pale features, and an early death in the lines of her 
hand. 

“When I took her hand and at her request began to study it, she 
drew it vehemently back, and tears came into her eyes. 

“ “Tell me truly, good mother,’ she said. ‘I know—he will never 
love me—isn’t that so? ‘Tell me the truth so as not to kill me. I must 
endeavor to live, because my father is old and has need of me.’ 

“At first I was struck wholly dumb and could but gaze on the 
poor pallid child. Then I forced myself to laugh, tapped her spor- 
tively on the hand, and said, “Dear child, why do you tremble so? There 
is nothing here to alarm you. I do indeed see here a little sorrow and 
vexation, but only have patience, and there awaits you a wondrous 
happiness.’ 

“You should have seen her then. Radiant with joy, she fell and 
embraced my knees. Hesitatingly I accepted the customary dole, 
so as not to rouse her mistrust. When I heard her rapid steps die 
away down the slope, I remained seated and pondered the matter 
deeply. 

“Since that day Tabeeta has often lied. She has, however, taken 
pains to lie cleverly and in such a way that there was hope of a true 
fulfillment. And she read more in people’s faces than in their hands. 
“I wonder,” she resumed after a brief silence, “what has become 
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THE TWO SIBYLS 


of her, the young Phaia with the pale countenance. Is there any one 
here who knows?” 

“Phaia?” called some one. “If it was Phaia the old vintner’s 
daughter, she is dead this half year.” 

“That lie, then, was not so great,” said 'Tabeeta softly to herself. 
“Well, good people,” she then cried with all her strength, “strike me 
now! Demand back your money—though my coppers will not go very 


far. 
“And yet—trow ye that it is to hear the truth and all the horrors 


which must ever meet men on their way,—trow ye it is to hear this that 


ye come to us prophet folk? No, I say to you; but when ye stretch out 


your hands with wonder in your eyes, it is in hope to hear the magic 
word ‘Happiness,’ which causes you to go on with new courage and 
firmer step. 

“Good-night, good people. Go each to his home, for I see that no 
one lifts his hand against your betrayer, the daughter of Belial, the 
familiar of the powers of evil. 

“Goodnight, Mumeeyah. Good fortune to you, since now you 
know that 'Tabeeta has prophesied for the last time!” 

With these words she descended the steps. There was complete 
silence, and all followed her with their eyes as she crossed the square, 
until her stately figure disappeared in a narrow street beyond. 

When they turned, Mumeeyah had vanished. She was a clever 
sibyl and took every opportunity to come and go mysteriously. No- 
body thought of looking for her behind the great pillar. When the 
throngs had dispersed and the square was empty, she stole out and 
hurried home to her nest. Furthermore, she walked more swiftly and 
buoyantly than was her wont, for she was much pleased. She was 
thinking of Tabeeta’s words that her prosperity would increase and 
that all would go well with her. 
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Pictures of the Sweden that Passes 
By YNGvE HEDVALL 








Tora Castie 1x VAsTERGOTLAND position that he undertook 


Drawings by FERDINAND BoBeErG 


HEN we want to know how 

Sweden looked in the Period 

of Greatness, in the half cen- 
tury following the Thirty Years’ War, 
we turn to the magnificent engravings 
contained in Suecia antiqua et hodierna, 
That we possess this great work is 
due to Erik Dahlbergh, better known as 
a fortress-builder and engineer than as 
an artist, and remembered not least 
because it was he who advised Karl X 
Gustaf to walk across the frozen Danish 
Belts in his rapid advance upon Copen- 
hagen. In the latter part of his long 
life Dahlbergh set himself the task of 
drawing the cities and castles of 
Sweden; these drawings were engraved 
by foreign masters, and the result 
was the work which is still our chief 
authority on the architecture of his 
age. 


Sweden in our time is passing through much more rapid changes 
than ever before. The perfection of mechanical inventions has brought 
a new era in civilization, which is bearing down on us with irresistible 
force, crushing or sweeping aside everything that belongs to the past. 
It is quite possible that nothing of the construction which still existed 
in the beginning of the twentieth century will be left when the century 


reaches its close. Many 
people have realized this 
and mourned the inevitable 
loss. One man, however, 
made up his mind that he 
would preserve in pictures 
what was still left us. This 
man was Ferdinand Bo- 
berg, the architect, creator 
of two expositions, that at 
Stockholm in 1909 and the 
Baltic Exposition in 1914. 

It happened in the same 
year as the last-named Ex- 


PICTURES OF SWEDEN 


to make a series of crayon 
drawings from  Stock- 
holm. The idea then 
how seized him that he would 
eriod continue this work to the 
cen- extent of preserving 
War, everything of value all 
vings over Sweden. He was 
ierna, able to interest several 
rk js people of influence, and 
Wn as the economic basis of his 
an as undertaking was assured. 
least For the last eight years 
rl X Boberg has been travel- 
anish ing through the length 
ypen- and breadth of Sweden, 
long studying old churches, 
sk of bell-t o wers, flour-mills 
s of and saw-mills, threshing- 
raved machines and brickyards, 
-esult smithies and kilns, dwell- 
chief ing-houses, granaries, and 
f his stables, castles and manors 
—and wherever he found 
unges anything characteristic, 
might worthy of being pre- 
stible served, he drew it. 
past. In this way Boberg has 
cisted assembled about a thou- 
atury sand crayon drawings, 
Many besides preliminary pencil 
| this sketches, pictures of de- 
itable tails, ete., in at least equal 
rever, number. These have been 
at he given to the Northern 
tures Museum where they will 
This be arranged in groups so 
Bo- as to show the most vivid 
eator picture of old-fashioned 
at at Swedish buildings and 
dthe | primitive industries. 
1914. | Ferdinand Boberg has 
same given his own age and 
| Ex- the coming generations : 
rtook a picture of the greatest SawMiLy at Torpsrors IN DALsLANnD 
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value—as valuable to future research in its way as that of Erik 
Dahlbergh—at the same time that he has showed himself an artist in a 
field which he had hardly explored before. Far more interesting than 
photographs could possibly be, his drawings picture the old buildings 
of Sweden seen through the temperament of the artist and with the 
keen eye of the architect. 


A Guardian of Stockholm’s Beauty 


By GERHARD MAGNUSSON 


p HE name Lindhagen is held in high repute in the annals of 
Stockholm. The city planning that initiated a prosperous era 
in Stockholm was fathered by the prominent municipal lord 

justice, C. A. Lindhagen. To the great profit of the city, his wisdom 

and perspicacity were directed toward building for the future. 

In his honor the highest point on the north burying ground in 
Stockholm, where his remains were laid, has been named Lindhagen 
Hill. It is the final resting place for many illustrious persons who 
have made the city famous, and for that reason the honor bestowed 
on him was all the greater, indicating as it did that the name of the 
creator and builder who had the welfare of future generations in 
mind should be held in perpetual commemoration. 

Anna Lindhagen, therefore, comes of good ancestry. She and 
her brother, Mayor Carl Lindhagen, can point to a distinguished 
leader as their father. But while Carl Lindhagen is interested prin- 
cipally in politics, Stockholm, the city, is the sister’s chief concern. For 
ten years she was a member of the city Council and for a long time 
has been its orphanage inspector. 

A definite characteristic in the Lindhagen family is revealed in 
their desire to combine the new and the old, to revere the old and yet 
to give the new a chance for development in a form worthy of a pro- 
gressive cultural age. Lindhagen, the father, wanted to preserve for 
his city the open spaces; he wanted to promote the health and comfort 
of its inhabitants. Working through the real estate board, his son, 
Carl, undertook the same kind of task. But it is the daughter, Anna 
Lindhagen, who has most ardently championed and guarded old tradi- 
tions and places so that they may be preserved for grateful and under- 
standing generations to come. 

No sooner does it become a question, as August Strindberg was 
wont to say, of tearing down buildings to admit light and air, than 
Anna Lindhagen is at hand to make sure that no desecration takes 
place of sites that are sacred to memories and the past. Whatever the 
cost may be for the city to lay out parks on the ground set aside for 
homes and other buildings, Anna Lindhagen makes her demands, 
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A GUARDIAN OF STOCKHOLM’S' BEAUTY 


and her pleas are uttered with 
such passion and fervor that 
even the most stony-hearted of 
men begin to reconsider their 
decisions, acknowledging that 
there is something to be said for 
her point of view. And slowly 
they find a way to set aside here 
and there a little pastoral nook, 
this, too, without any serious loss 
to the city, which must always 
be on the watch to secure a prac- 
tical use of its property. Anna 
Lindhagen is the ever-wakeful 
esthetic conscience in Stockholm; 
and her brother directs his efforts 
along the same lines in the social 
field. 

On the other hand, she is not 
the political power that one 
might expect in view of her 
diligence and unceasing labors. 
She has participated, to be sure, 
in the Socialist woman move- 
ment; she was even editor of its 
journal for a short time; but she has never pursued the unwavering, 
unbending, methodical path to political aggrandizement. For this 
she seems to have had neither real inclination nor strength. She has 
not been willing to submit to the proper discipline. She seems to 
have found the by-paths too interesting. 

Her disinclination to identify herself with the group thinking 
along conventional lines, as well as her interest in what is more vital 
to her, namely cultural and esthetic demands, were no doubt the rea- 
sons for her being crowded out of the city Council, a body that greatly 
needed her original suggestions and useful criticism. 


Anna Lindhagen therefore has never played an important role in 
Swedish politics, although through her work in the Council and in 
various welfare organizations her name has frequently appeared on the 
list of the most active workers for the public cause. When it came to 
a question of taking care of those who were suffering from the ravages 
of war or caring for the orphaned children exposed to hunger and cola, 
Anna Lindhagen was at hand. With all the means at her disposal, 
she did whatever work there was to be done. Her activity in connec- 
tion with the “Save the Children” movement (in late years she was 
its chairman) and her good work in the Baltic states revealed the in- 
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Daten Cotony GaARpEN, ANNA LiINDHAGEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 
Tuts Cotony Dates Back ro 1911 


tensity with which she applies herself whenever a social issue of im- 
portance arises. 

More than any one other thing that has made her name known 
is her vital interest in the garden colonies connected with the cities. 
Here she has made her outstanding successes and won her most 
brilliant victories, suffering, no doubt, as well an occasional bitter 
defeat. 

Unceasingly she has worked for the development of beauty. She 
has always placed esthetic above utilitarian demands. She has re- 
mained firm in her contention that external appearances must be 
pleasing to the eye and be based on at least the fundamental laws of 
harmony. 

It is largely to her credit that the garden colonies surrounding 
Stockholm are distinguished for their tasteful buildings and pleasing 
arrangement. ‘The cottages are harmonious in their effect and are 
as much a part of the setting as if they were a miniature colony. They 
foim a most pleasing contrast to the ugly structures that pass for 
garden colonies in the suburbs of other world capitals. 

In planning colonies of this type, there are the two points of 
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attack—two points of view that will always remain incompatible. A 
garden colony should be a peaceful little park for a family and there- 
fore should have, above all else, trees and flowers. 'That is the one 
plan. The second provides for utilizing the ground space to the 
fullest extent possible. Under this arrangement flowers and beauty 
are subordinated. 'That this becomes an important issue is clearly 
seen from the fact that the colonists around Stockholm, during the 
summer of 1924, managed to sell no less than 200,000 liters of straw- 
berries, an amount not to be scorned even by those who make garden- 
ing a profession and a means of sustenance. 

In the strife between the beautiful and useful on the one hand 
and the purely economical profit on the other, Anna Lindhagen has 
resolutely championed the former. 

Her whole nature is so entirely wrapped up in this point of view 
that she is often called unpractical, and being practical is the crying 
need of the day! It is quite possible that the charge is just. But, 
thank heaven, the practical folk in this world are legion. And so it is 
thoroughly wholesome and pleasant to find some one now and then 
who is not practical, some one who is an honest and naive and incurable 
idealist. 


From THE TRANEBERG CoLony, Lamp out In 1915 

































Swedish Inventions 


By Howarp Mincos 


IX. Hydraulic Transmission of Power 





AILWAY men for years have been casting longing eyes to- 
ward the internal combustion engine and its cousin the Diesel 
in an effort to reduce the operating costs and at the same time 

maintain the reliability of the steam locomotive. But where the 

gasoline engine performed nicely in the relatively light motor cars, 
they found that the shifts in gear required for power transmission 
involved too great strain when applied to heavy railroad trucks. The 
usual method in using combustion engines has been to transmit power 
through electric current generated by the motor. 





Antenor Nydgqvist recently invented a radically different method 
for this transmission of power. He is Director of the Nydqvist & 
Holm Locomotive Works at Trollhattan, Sweden, and an engineer 
noted for numerous contributions to the science of railroading. Now 
he has created an artificial waterfall within a motor car. In place 
of the usual gears and shifts the power is transmitted by water play- 
ing on the blades of a special kind of turbine shaft. This shaft is 
geared to the axle of the drive wheels. The speed of the motor is 
regulated by the engineer, and this controls the pressure on the 
turbine blades. It is said that there is no jerking, no lost motion. 








Director Nydqvist at first experimented with a small hand car. 
Then he built a regular size railroad truck and made a number of test 
trips between Vianersborg and Herrljunga. Only one man is re- 
quired to operate the car which can maintain a speed of a mile a 
minute. The initial tests have been made with a motor of only 
180 horsepower, but the inventor has shown that a 2,000 horsepower 
motor would require no larger turbine wheel. 






By using hydraulic transmission of power practically all mov- 
able parts are eliminated, and the wear on the remaining parts is 
negligible because there is no shifting of gears. Once passed through 
the turbines the water is sent back to the pump so that the same 
liquid is used again and again. Glycerine mixture is used in winter 
to prevent freezing. 'The new apparatus has been adopted by Swedish 
railways. 
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Current Events 
U. &.. A. 


qOn July 26 William Jennings Bryan, three times candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States, died in the little Tennessee 
town of Dayton. President Coolidge declared the day of his funeral 
at Arlington a day of national mourning. Known first in public life 
as “the Boy Orator of the Platte,” Mr. Bryan at the age of 36 swept 
himself into the nomination for the Presidency by his “Cross of Gold” 
speech to the Democratic National Convention of 1896. He was de- 
feated then and again in 1900 by McKinley; in 1908, by Taft. He 
failed to hold the leadership of his party in 1904, and in 1920; in 1912 
he swung the nomination to Woodrow Wilson and was rewarded by 
appointment to be Secretary of State; in 1924 he succeeded in naming 
his brother Charles Bryan for the Vice Presidency on the ticket with 
John W. Davis, but he did not take an active part in the campaign 
that followed. He was a political leader and campaigner but when 
he came into public office as Secretary of State, he showed lack of 
executive power, disagreed with President Wilson as we approached 
the declaration of war with Germany, and resigned on June 9, 1915. 
During his two years in office he negotiated treaties with thirty na- 
tions, not including Germany, Japan or Mexico, prescribing a truce 
of nine months between the announcement of a cause of war and the 
opening of hostilities. He has led the advocates of “free silver” 
coinage, government ownership of railroads, anti-imperialism, pacif- 
ism, prohibition, and revealed religion in its quarrel with the evolu- 
tionary theory. During July Mr. Bryan stood as protagonist of 
anti-evolution against Clarence Darrow in the trial of John T. Scopes 
for violation of Tennessee’s law prohibiting the teaching of evolution 
in the schools of the state. Scopes was convicted and fined $100. The 
case was appealed to a higher court with the expectation that it must 
finally reach the Supreme Court of the United States as a test of 
the constitutionality of the Tennessee law. The trial has become one 
of the most notorious in the history of Anglo-Saxon law and has 
made the town of Dayton as famous throughout the world as Kip- 
ling’s “Village That Voted the Earth Was Flat.” Each summer 
brings its threat of a general strike of anthracite coal miners. It 
has been thought that the government’s intervention may bring about 
government operation of the mines. The President has said that 
he knows of no “serious proposal” to revise the tariff in the next 
Congress, and he has declined to use the executive’s power for a re- 
duction of the tax on sugar recommended by the tariff commission. 
q The President wishes a conference to be held as soon as possible to 
consider China’s grievances against the Powers. England and France 
seem not inclined to support him. 
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Norway 
@ Roald Amundsen and his companions, upon their return from 
their splendid though unsuccessful attempt to reach the North Pole, 
were given a royal welcome. On July 5, when they arrived in Oslo, 
practically the whole population was assembled on the quays and in 
the streets to cheer the explorers as they drove from the harbor to 
the palace. ‘The distinctions conferred on them by the King have 
caused general satisfaction. 'The American member of the expedi- 
tion, Mr. Lincoln Ellsworth, in addition to the decoration as Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Olaf, was also awarded the gold 
medal for saving human life as a recognition of his courage in saving 
his two Norwegian comrades Dietrichson and Omdal from drowning. 
@ The Storting with only two votes dissenting decided to double the 
annuity which was granted Roald Amundsen after his return from 
the South Pole in 1911, making 12,000 Norwegian kroner in all. 
Prime Minister Mowinckel and President of the Storting Ivar Lykke 
have signed an appeal to the Norwegian nation to celebrate Amund- 
sen’s return by raising a Roald Amundsen Fund for the Develop- 
ment of Norwegian Geographical Research. By the death of 
Christian Michelsen, on June 28, at his home, Gamlehaugen near 
Bergen, Norway lost her greatest son. Since the death of the poet 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson in 1910 no death has caused a more wide- 
spread and profound sorrow in Norway. Michelsen was prime min- 
ister during the serious political crisis which led to the dissolution 
of the union between Norway and Sweden in 1905. That the dif- 
ferences between the two countries were solved peacefully and in a 
satisfactory manner was largely due to Michelsen’s courage, his 
political genius, and his personal prestige. He is regarded as the 
ablest man in Norwegian political life in the twentieth century. A 
proof of the high esteem in which he was held is also found in the 
generous tributes paid him by Swedish newspapers. @ Michelsen 
was the head of a large shipping firm in Bergen and left a fortune 
that is estimated at 10 million kroner. He bequeathed nearly all of 
it to the nation, for the establishment in Bergen of an Institute for 
Free Scientific Research. His will is a remarkable document, show- 
ing a rare breadth of view and a sincere love of intellectual freedom. 
The deceased statesman’s country seat, Gamlehaugen, will be ac- 
quired by the nation and used as a residence for the royal family, 
which up to this time has had no home in Western Norway. It will 
also be preserved as a Michelsen museum. The trip to Norway 
arranged by the Sons of Norway and the two “Bygdelag,” the Sta- 
rangerlag and the 'Totenlag, was a great success. Everywhere the 
Norwegian Americans met the most cordial reception. In Oslo they 
were guests of honor at midsummer festivities at Akershus, June 
23, when speeches were made by the King and others. 
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Denmark 


@ Called together in special session, the Rigsdag discussed a number 
of questions vital to the economic status and progress of the country, 
and of direct importance to the present situation as between capital 
and labor. The lockout coming to an end, a great many issues 
demanded further consideration before final agreements could be 
put into effect. @ Uppermost as a matter of national interest js 
the rise of the Danish krone, the sudden improvement in the currency 
of the country calling forth various expressions as to the beneficial 
or detrimental effect of this currency enhancement. Consideration 
of the impending American loan for $30,000,000 has also been viewed 
from different standpoints, but the fact appears settled that much 
better terms are now obtainable than when the last foreign loan was 
made by Denmark. @'The new loan is for the purpose of taking 
up the 1920 American loan for $25,000,000 which called for an inter- 
est rate of 8.98 per cent, while the new loan is likely to be placed 
at no more than 5.76 per cent. The Danish government remains 
determined not to accept the proposal of the United States that 
diplomatic status be accorded to American Treasury agents assigned 
to that country to investigate cost of production and other details 
of foreign manufacturing establishments which export to the United 
States. It is true that no definite refusal has as yet been forwarded, 
but it is generally understood that Denmark in common with a great 
many other. European countries will refuse to accord diplomatic 
status. No American event of recent years has been given 
greater space in the press of Denmark than the trial in Dayton, with 
Professor Scopes’s arraignment and sentence for teaching evolution 
in the public schools contrary to the law passed in that state. The 
newspapers in Copenhagen have had daily and long dispatches 
covering the hearing of “The Monkey Case” as it is called in Den- 
mark. Danish scientific circles have been especially concerned with 
having the fullest possible light thrown on the underlying reasons 
for the trial. The reported cancer cure by Dr. W. E. Gye of 
London has aroused intense interest among Danish physicians and 
surgeons, and steps are being made to take the fullest advantage of 
Dr. Gye’s discovery should it prove practical. @ Speaking of medi 
cal discoveries and progress, the recent visit to Copenhagen of Dr. 
Leon Bernard, professor in hygiene at the Paris University, together 
with two other foreign physicians of note, was the occasion for ex: 
pressions on the part of the visitors that Denmark stood in the 
forefront of nations with respect to hygienics and kindred matters. 
Dr. Thorvald Madsen of Denmark, Dr. Lutzario of Italy, and Dr. 
Rajehman of Poland, with Dr. Bernard, form the bureau for the 
hygienic labor under the jurisdiction of the League of Nations. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Sweden 


@ Evidence of perfect good feeling between Sweden and Finland is 
seen in the fact that President Relander, newly elected as head of 
the Finnish state, made Stockholm the goal of his first foreign visit. 
He spent the days from June 19 to June 21 in the Swedish capital, 
called officially on King Gustaf, and was received with all the cour- 
tesy due the chief executive of a friendly neighboring state. In a 
speech at the Sweden-F inland Society President Relander stressed 
the necessity for the nations of the North to stand together in perfect 
loyalty and in a sense of their community of interest. @ The dedica- 
tion of the wireless station at Grimeton, a few miles south of Géte- 
borg, is a great event in the history of communication between Amer- 
ica and Sweden. As the principal traffic is expected to be with the 
United States, this position was chosen, because there the great circle 
passing through New York first strikes Swedish territory. Though 
but recently dedicated, the station has been in use since last fall, 
and its capacity has therefore been thoroughly tried. Tests have 
shown that telegrams filed at any station in Sweden are delivered 
in New York within half an hour. Financially the station, which is 
owned by the Swedish government, has also proved successful, and 
it is hoped that it will be even more so when people in general become 
more familiar with the use of the wireless. ‘The dedication was 
performed by King Gustaf, who immediately afterwards sent a mes- 
sage to President Coolidge. 'The President at once responded with 
a greeting. The burning to the ground of Svenska Teatern in 
Stockholm is a more than local loss. It was the oldest and most 
popular stage in Stockholm having recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary, and was moreover, the bearer of a tradition that had set 
its stamp on Swedish theatrical art as a whole. The fire still further 
embarrasses Director Albert Ranft, the theatre king of Stockholm, 
who was even before this catastrophe involved in financial difficulties. 
Mr. Ranft has for a quarter century been the greatest power in 
Swedish theatrical life. At one time he owned as many as six 
theatres. In recent years the number has been reduced to four, and 
these were not paying very well, owing to failure to keep abreast of 
the times either artistically or in business management. In recog- 
nition of Mr. Ranft’s contribution in giving the Swedish stage much 
of lasting value—together with much of a more ephemeral nature—a 
stock company had been formed in order to infuse new life into his 
business, and it is thought this company may continue its work in 
spite of this new heavy loss. The origin of the fire is unknown. Q The 
minister of defenses has appointed a committee which is to work out 
some plan for scrapping the most old-fashioned ships of the navy and 
substituting others, while keeping within the limitations drawn up in 
general lines by the program for the reduction of the army and navy. 





The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 


Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 


C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Miller 


Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 


Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Friberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, 
Copenhagen; Norway-—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. Hougen, 


Chairman; Sigurd Folkestad, Secretary. 





A Student Innovation 

Again the Foundation takes the lead 
in the program of international educa- 
tion. When our university interchange 
of forty students—twenty appointed on 
each side of the Atlantic—was begun 
in 1919 it was said to be the largest 
interchange of students operating be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries ever inaugurated by an inter- 
national society or foundation. It was 
a new thing also in that a large number 
of American and foreign contributors 
donated the funds 
maintenance. 


necessary for its 
Now in starting the In- 
dustrial Apprentice Fellowship program 
our Foundation begins a work which 
others have wished for and contemplated 
but never succeeded in developing to 
the point to which our new program 
has been brought. Our intention is to 
bring to the United States young engi- 
neers, scientists, bankers, and business 
men for one or two years of practical 
study in the employment of firms which 
are the greatest among our American 
industrial houses. It is known that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
after a careful survey of international 
education in technical, industrial, and 
commercial fields, recommended a simi- 
lar student program to its thousands of 
member companies; but no _ industrial 
appointments resulted. The Founda- 


tion, however, has won the support of 
American industries, and the first In- 
dustrial Apprentice Fellows have been 
named. 

This time, as once before, in 1919, 
Mr. A. R. Nordvall, former Trade Con- 
Sweden to the United 
States, Vice President of Sverige-Amer- 
ika Stiftelsen, was 


missioner from 


one of those to 
initiate the campaign for the new Fel- 
lowship work. Mr. Nordvall came to 
the United States in November, 1924, 
and, with the co-operation of our off- 
cers and Trustees, opened the way for 
Industrial students. 
Sweden other firms have been added to 
the list of those who had said that they 
would receive nominees of the Founda- 
tion, and the first appointments have 
been found also for Norwegian and 
Danish Industrial Fellows. 

The provision is that the Committees 
of the Foundation in the Scandinavian 
countries will select the candidates from 


Since his return to 


applicants who appear after the an 
nouncement of the Fellowships in the 
press. The applicants’ papers are for- 
warded to the Foundation in New York 
and by the Foundation to the employing 
firms. Each such firm has agreed to 
receive at least one of our nominees to 
work in various departments, with their 
technical staffs, in their laboratories and 
factories, and in their administrative 
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THE 


offices. The firms themselves provide 
the stipends of the students, for they 
consider that they are admitting to their 
organizations able and carefully selected 
employees who may ultimately prove 
useful though informal correspondents 
in their home countries. Whether the 
appointment is for one or for two years 
the Industrial Apprentice Fellow is to 
receive a stipend or salary of fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. 


It was to be expected that certain 
difficulties would arise from restrictions 
placed upon immigration by the United 
States government. These, however, 
were overcome when the Commissioner 
of Immigration agreed to admit the In- 
dustrial Apprentice Fellows on the re- 
sponsibility of the Foundation as “stu- 
dent laborers.” They will therefore 
come outside of the immigration quota. 
The immigration law provides for the 
admission of such students under bond 
at the request of firms which wish to 
employ them. It was agreed, however, 
that the Foundation could stand in the 
place of these firms, could take full 
responsibility for the students, and ar- 
range for their admittance 
presentation of bond. 


without 


As the first Fellowships were obtained 
for Swedish nominees, Sverige-Amerika 
Stiftelsen was the first of our foreign 
co-operating societies to select its Fel- 
lows, and we are now announcing the 
panel of Swedish Industrial Apprentice 
Fellows for the year 1925. 


Industrial Fellows from Sweden: 


Gésta AuLéN, graduate of the Stock- 
holm College of Business, associated 
with Ahlen & Holm—to study the 
mail order business with Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Chicago. 

Frirnior Auren, of Skandinaviska 

Kredit Bank—to study the theory 

and practice of banking with J. P. 

Morgan & Company of New York. 
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Erik G. Exanper, Civil Engineer of 
Malmé—for industrial experience 
with the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INcemar Exstom, to study the hide and 
leather industry with Armour & 
Company of Chicago. 


Anvers GouiatH, for the study of in- 
ternational banking and shipping 
with W. R. Grace & Company of 
New York. 


Berti HaurrMan, Electrical Engineer 
from the Royal Technical Institute, 
for physical research in the labora- 
tories of Thomas A. Edison, 
Orange, N. J. 


Hvuco MAnsson, of the Research Labora- 
tories of the Royal Board of Water 
Falls, for studies in electrical engi- 
neering with the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago. 
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Ernar On.en, of Svenska Handelsban- 
ken—for the study of theory and 
practice of banking in the First 
National Bank of Boston. 

Erik Ontsson, of Nordiska Handels- 
banken of Malmé to study the 
theory and practice of banking in 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

Per Otnsson, Electrical Engineer from 
the Royal Technical Institute—for 
hydro-mechanical studies with the 
Niagara Falls Power 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Stig WeTTERBERG, of the Victoria Life 
Insurance Company—for the prac- 
tical study of life insurance with 
the Metropolitan Life 
Company of New York. 

In addition to these there are still to 
be selected Industrial Fellows in bank- 
ing for the National City Bank and the 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 

a Fellow in merchandising for Marshall 

Field & Company of Chicago, and a 

Fellow for the International Harvester 

Co. of Chicago. 


Company, 


Insurance 


Fellows from Denmark and Norway 

The number of appointments to be 
available for Danish and Norwegian 
students has not yet been determined. 
The following firms have consented to 
receive our Danish or Norwegian nomi- 
The National City Bank, one 
from Norway, and one from Denmark; 
the Central Union Trust Company of 
New York; the Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh; Armour & Company of 
Chicago; the S. K. F. Laboratories of 
Philadelphia. Three of these appoint- 
ments have been made. Our Committee 
in Denmark has chosen Mr. Fr. KrasBe 
for the Industrial Fellowship of Armour 
& Company and our Committee in Nor- 
way has named Ertine Ostmann In- 
DERGAARD for the study of banking in 
the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
and Caspar JOHANNESEN for the Na- 
tional City Bank Fellowship. 
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Some of Our Fellows 
The first session of the American In- 
stitute of Co-operation at the University 
of Pennsylvania opened on July 20 with 
courses extending to August 15. For the 
first time in America “the history, prin- 
ciples, and practices of the co-operative 
movement” were “‘treated intensively by 
a distinguished group of authorities,” 
The schedule for the first week of the 
Institute announced three addresses: by 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, by former Goy- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, presi- 
dent of the American Dairy Association, 
and by Chris L. Christensen, Chief of 
the Division of Co-operation in the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Christ- 
ensen, who was a Fellow to Denmark in 
1920, spoke on Danish Co-operation 
Miss Signhild Gustafson, former 
Fellow to Sweden, has been appointed 
supervisor of French and German in the 
junior high schools of Springfield, Mass. 
Professor Helge Nelsen, of Lund 
University, who came to America three 
years ago as a Fellow of the Foundation 
from Sweden, has now returned to com- 
plete his study of the place of his coun- 
trymen in American life. During his 
previous visit he spent most of his time 
in the rural settlements, but now he 
is here to become acquainted with the 
Swedish Americans who have made their 
places in cities. From New York he went 
first through New England and then via 
Washington to Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, and San 
Francisco. 
The Chicago Chapter 
Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, president of 
the Chapter in Chicago, visited the New 
York office recently to outline the plans 
of the Chapter for increasing its mem 
bership in October. Members of the Chi 
cago Chapter pay annual dues of $4.00, 
of which $1.00 goes to the local expenses 
of the Chapter. The rest of the fee 
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covers regular Associate membership in 
the Foundation and the subscription to 
the Review. One of the first functions 
of the Chapter’s session, it is expected, 
will be a reception for the new Indus- 
trial Fellows in Chicago and the donors 
of these Fellowships. Armour & Co., 
The International Harvester Co., the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Montgomery 
Ward & Co.. Marshall Field & Co., and 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Co. are the 
Chicago firms which will receive these 
Fellows. 


Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen 


Mr. A. R. Nordvall, vice-president of 
Sverige-Amerika-Stiftelsen, represented 
the two Foundations at the opening of 
Sweden’s new radio station and sent one 
of the first messages of the station in 
greeting to the New York office. Arch- 
bishop Séderblom has designated Mr. 
Nordvall to act as host to the delegates 
of churches of all countries to be held in 
Stockholm in August. 


Northern Lights 


President of Swedish 
Line Killed 


Mr. Dan Brostrém of Géteborg was 
killed in an automobile accident on July 
24. Mrs. Brostrém was with him at the 
time of the accident, which occurred near 
Halmstad, but she escaped with minor 
injuries, as did also the chauffeur. 


A career of extraordinary usefulness 
and distinction was cut short by the 
death of Mr. Brostrém, who was only 
55 years old. He was without question 
the first among Swedish shipping men. 
In recent years he devoted a great deal 
of his time and attention to the Swedish 
American Line of which he was presi- 
dent and managing director. He began 
as a mere lad to learn the shipping busi- 
ness from his father; as soon as he at- 
tained his majority he became a partner 


NORTHERN 


LIGHTS 





Dan Brostrom 


in the firm, and since 1905, when his 
father died, he was its sole owner. The 
business had from the beginning been of 
very modest proportions, but Dan Bros- 
trém showed phenomenal activity both 
old-fashioned 
boats by new and larger craft and in ex- 
tending the lines of traffic to all parts of 
the world. He became the head of the 
Swedish East Asiatic Line, started the 
Swedish America-Mexico Line and a line 
to the Levant. The crowning achieve- 
ment of his career was the Swedish- 
American Passenger Line. 


in replacing the small 


With all his business activity Mr. 
Brostrém had time for political and cul- 
tural interests. He was twice a member 
of the Riksdag, and served as minister 
of the navy in the Hammarskidld gov- 
ernment during the World War. He also 
took an active part in the civic life of 


his home city, Goteborg, and gave freely 


He was a director in 
Sverige-Amerika-Stiftelsen and person- 
ally donated a fellowship for the five- 
year period 1919 to 1925. 


to many causes. 
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The Sculpture of Georg Lober 

A young Danish American sculptor has 
modelled the exquisite marble relief of an 
American boy, Paul Schoellkopf, Jr., 
which is reproduced here to-day. Mr. 
Lober has already many interesting and 
important works to his credit, and photo- 
graphs of all his sculptures have recently 
been bought by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum for incorporation in its collection 
illustrating the works of American art- 
ists. They include portraits, religious, 
and monumental sculptures. A lifelike 
portrait of Frank Bacon, modelled from 
life shortly before the death of the fa- 
mous actor, has been bought for the 
Golden Gate Museum in San Francisco. 
A remarkable bronze relief of the head 
of Lincoln as a young man has been put 
to remarkable use. In twenty-one rep- 
licas, mounted on pedestals designed by 
Henry Bacon, architect of the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, it has been 
placed along the Lincoln Highway in 
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Illinois, following the route that Lincoln 
travelled over as a young lawyer. A 
crucifix modelled by Mr. Lober was pre- 
sented by American friends to Cardinal 
Mercier and is now in the Cardinal’s 
private chapel in Brussels. 


The Viking Society for Northern Research 

In examining the Year-Book of the 
Viking Society for Northern Research, 
volumes six to sixteen (in one volume) 
1914-1924, one is struck by the surpris- 
ing number of books that have appeared 
in the last decade on the literature and 
antiquities of the North. Almost a hun- 
dred books are discriminatingly reviewed 
in the first half of the Year-Book, the 
remaining pages being devoted to the 
reports of this Society, which has head- 
quarters in London and is now in its 
thirty-fifth year. 


A New Lagerlof Film 

The Emperor of Portugallia, a popv- 
lar favorite among Selma Lagerléf’s 
novels, is soon to be filmed by the Metro- 
Goldwyn Company. The picture will 
be directed by Victor Seastrom, and a 
new title will be bestowed on it. The 
screen drama is to be called A Tower of 
Lies. 


The Scandinavian Society of the 
University of Texas 


The Scandinavian Society of the Uni- 
versity of Texas recently purchased one 
of Birger Sandzén’s paintings, Lake in 
the Mountains, as a gift to the Univer 
sity. At the formal presentation, which 
took place in the Wren Library, the 
Society also gave a bound volume of 
The Swedish Nation to the University 
Library. This Association, which was 
organized eleven years ago, numbers 
about thirty-five active members, and 
besides holding regular monthly meet: 
ings in the homes of its members it has 
frequently sponsored public lectures and 
concerts. 
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Ask for these Rugs in the Stores 


TRADE NOTES 


NorweGiAN WATERFALLS AND ALUMINUM 
PropucTion 

The aluminum factories of America, England, 
and France are taking an increasing interest in 
Norwegian waterfalls in connection with the pro- 
duction of aluminum. It is true that Norway 
does not possess bauxite, the essential raw prod- 


fuct for the manufacture of aluminum, but the 


availability of water power far outweights this 


Pdefect, and such companies as the Aluminum 


Company of America, which owns interests in 
the Norwegian Company (Norsk Aluminium Co.) 
and the British Aluminum Company, which has 
its own factories in Norway, together with the 
Norwegian Nitride Company are doing much to 
foster the industry. The German aluminum in- 
dustry at the present time owns no factories in 
tn The annual production of aluminum in 
‘orway has risen to 200,000 tons, and it is ex- 
pected that by 1928 this figure will be increased 


to 300,000 tons. 


Sweven’s Propuction or Iron anv Iron Ore 

According to official statistics now available, 
¢ 1924 production of Swedish iron ore and pig 
sah oo a gratifying rise in comparison 
€ previous year. The mining of iron ore 
’s unfavorably influenced by the Ruhr occupa- 


ir 


j tion during 1923, but since the return to more 


ane conditions a great improvement has set in. 
‘Mtogether about 6,500,000 tons of iron ore were 


Summer Rugs 


For Cottage and 
Bathrooms 


FABODA COTTON 
CHENILLE RUGS 


24” x 36”; 24”x 48"; 27”x 54"; 30” x 60’; 
36” x 72” 


Handsomely illustrated color catalog with 
full descriptive matter mailed on request 


CREX CARPET CO. 
295 Fifth Avenue New York 


mined in 1924, representing a rise of about 16% 
above the production in 1923. 


Batric-ScaNDINAVIAN Fair 

The Baltic-Scandinavian Fair recently held in 
Stockholm, though it was the first of its kind, 
was extremely successful. The number both of ex- 
hibitors and visitors was large enough to warrant 
the manager in planning on a repetition next year. 
Of Swedish industrial firms about five hundred 
participated. The Swedish exhibits included a 
radio section and one devoted to agricultural 
machinery of which the new Baltic states have 
bought a great deal since the war, also a collec- 
tion of Swedish blooded stock, horses, cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. 

The foreign countries that participated, besides 
the three Scandinavian countries, were Finland, 
Esthonia, Livonia, Lithuania, Poland, and Russia. 
The Russian exhibits were especially interesting. 
They included minerals, agricultural products, 
canned fruit, confectionery, tobacco in various 
forms, rubber goods, and a splendid collection of 
furs, which sold best of all. There was also elec- 
trical articles and radio apparatus. 

New Danisp Hat ManvuractTure 

A stock company for the manufacture of hats 
on a large scale has been formed by interests 
identified with this business. The capital is 
placed at 100,000 kroner. The board of directors 
consists of well known Copenhagen business men. 
The name of the company is A/S Danica-Hat. 


‘ . ° ° 
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TRAVEL. AND 


SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


SAILING SCHEDULE, 1925 
(Subject to Change) 
NEW YORK, BERGEN, STAVANGER, 


KRISTIANSSAND AND 
OSLO (Kristiania) 


STEAMERS ate 


New York 


From Oslo 
(Kristiania) 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Steamers will call at Halifax, westbound, for the 
entire year 1925 


Steamers Sail from Pier Foot of 30th St., Brook- 
lyn, at 12 Noon Sharp, Standard Time 


STAVANGERFJORD Cabin Class All 
Year—$150 and Up. 


BERGENSFJORD First Class Westbound 
August, September and October $187.50 
and Up. 


Cabin Class Balance of Year, $150 and Up. 
Second Class Rates, $145 and Up. 
Third Class Rates, Eastbound, $117.00. 


Passenger, Mail and Freight Service Direct 
Between New York, Bergen, Stavanger, 
Kristianssand and Oslo (Kristiania) 


Modern Twin-Screw Passenger and 
Mail Steamers 


“STAVANGERFJORD”’ 


“BERGENSFJORD” 


Handsomely fitted ‘Cabins de Lure, 
Spacious Staterooms, Lounges and Smoke- 


. rooms. Extensive Promenade Deck Space, 


Unsurpassed Service and Cuisine. 


Our passengers have the privilege, 
without additional cost, of proceeding 
from Bergen to Oslo (Kristiania) by the 
famous scenic railway. 


Trains leave Oslo (Kristiania) daily 
for Sweden, Denmark, Germany and 
Finland, as follows: 


Approximate time 


Gothenburg 
MOMENI ois ctacecacs sia'step Se ait 


Helsingborg 
Copenhagen 


Steamers leave Kristianssand for Fredericks- 
havn (connecting with train for Copen- 
hagen) every Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day at 3 A. M.—(11 hours). 


Direct special connection is maintained by 
a weekly service between Bergen and Ham- 
burg direct. 


Round-Trip Third Class Ticket to Scandi- 

navian Common Booking Points, $178.00, 

and to Stockholm and Finnish Common 
Booking Points, $186.00 


. . 
It is considerable cheaper to buy prepaid tickets in U. S. or Canada than purchasing tickets on 
the other side. 


NO PASSPORT necessary for U. S. or Canadian citizens born in Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Iceland (and their families) when visiting their native country for less than 3 months. 


For further information apply to local agents or to General agencies. 


Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
22 Whitehall Street 


San Francisco, Cal.: L. K. VICKERY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
109 North Dearborn Street 


Seattle, Wash.: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC 


MINNEAPOLIS 
319 Second Avenue South 


919 2nd A , Cor. of Madison Street 
See ee 582 Market Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 








TRAVEL AND. SHIPPING 


Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw 
Passenger Steamers 


“Oscar II’? ‘Frederik VIII’’ 
“‘Hellig Olav’ “United States”’ 


ROYAL SCANDINAVIAN AND UNITED STATES 
MAIL SERVICE TO AND FROM 


Copenhagen 


le Luxe, wi Y 
x: Sa ; Northern Europe 


- Direct Passenger Service Between 


rivilee, | a = NEW YORK, 
oc Ing |i , 
) by the S. S. Frederik VIII. AND 


CHRISTIANSAND, OSLO 
SAILING SC - , 
a oe COPENHAGEN. 


From From STEAMER From 
daily Copenhagen Oslo New York phy SA NGrOnS 
y and | |p| Aug. 14..Aug. 15....OSCAR II a on ee en 
Aug. 28..Aug. 29.... FREDERIK VIII...Sept. 15 Quick connections to and from Germany, Poland 
Sept. 12. ..*UNITED STATES. , Oct 1 and other Baltic Countries 
e time . 25..Sept. 26. ... HELLIG OLAV... aan. 15 Through Bookings to and from All Principal Cities 
..Oct. 9... .FREDERIK VIII....Oct. 27 sine aamerndaaicmatanaiods 





hours . 23..Oct. 24. ..*UNITED STATES. .Nov. 12 
hours : Nov. 7....HELLIG OLAV... Nov. 27*** OUR ID pa SERVICE 
hours rl . 20..Nov. 21....FREDERIK VIII....Dec. 9 Frederik VIII has First and Second Cabin 


hours | - 18.. Dec’ 19....HELLIG OLAV. . Jan. 7, 1926 State-rooms, also superbly furnished suites 


hours *Steamers calling at Halifax, Westbound. of sitting-room, bedroom and bath. Un- 


hours **Steamer  sailin i i 
f Halif Eastb d, 
: tq ae ing rom alifax, astboun surpassed Third Class. 


iericks- Minimum Rates of Passage Oscar II, United States and Hellig Olav 
Conse To or from Scandinavia — Frederik VIII. have a One-Cabin Service in addition to the 
First Cabin, $187.50 and up. Second Cabin excellent Third Class. Each steamer has an 
ned by $145 and up. Other steamers—Cabin, $145 attractive chambre-de-luxe on the prome- 


: ae and up. Third Class, round trip, $175 and up. nade deck. 


More than forty years’ experience Finely equipped Dining Rooms, Ladies’ 
» Seand> in meeting passengers’ every requirement. Salons, Writing Rooms, Lounges, Smoke 


, $178.00, Travelers are assured that their comfort and Rooms, saneg Libraries, Roomy Decks, 
common enjoyment is a matter of personal concern Barber Shops, Numerous Baths. 


to the agents and officers of the Line. Each ship carries a physician and trained 

Special Features: Moving pictures and nurse. _The ships’ officers are experienced 
lantern slides, all classes. Photographers’ and skilled navigators. The chief steward’s 
dark room. Wireless telegraph service day forces schooled in polite efficiency. 


and night. An interesting magazine, the The choicest foods, prepared by skilled 
Radio Press,” is published on board. Daily chefs, afford a cuisine and a culinary service 
concerts of ship’s orchestra. unexcelled anywhere. Write for booklet now. 


Inc. Helsingfors For reservations and other information address Stockholm 


us | oe SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


nue South . General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall St., New York 
n Street aed m| 117 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 544 Market St., San Francisco 
> Street | mes) §=8123 So. Third St., Minneapolis 116 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 
e 248 Washington St., Boston 105 Third St., Portland, Ore. 
m| 461 Main St., Winnipeg, Canada 51 Upper Water St., Halifax, N. S 


‘ickets on 


Denmark 
hs. 
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TRAVEL 


AND 


SHIPPING 





PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 
Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish Smérgisbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.75 


A La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 


Mrs. Tennie Juell 


SCANDINAVIAN 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


- Selected Help 
161 East 60th Street 


NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE REGENT 2086 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Tue CrvuisE OF THE STAVANGERFJORD 


The S. -S. Stavangerfjord, which sailed from 
New York July 10, went directly to Bergen as 
usual, but from there started on a novel and 
most attractive cruise in Northern waters. The 
trip included the beautiful fjords along the coast 
of western Norway, then went on to Lofoten, 
with Torghatten and Trollfjord, and continued to 
the goal of tourists, the North Cape, then turned 
southward again and ended with the capital city, 
Oslo. Besides the passengers who came from 
New York, about a hundred others joined in 
Bergen in order to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for making this trip to the chief scenic at- 
tractions of Norway while enjoying the comforts 
of a large passenger steamer. 


SwepeEN Grants Free Passport Visas To 
AMERICAN 'TouURISTS 


The Swedish government has authorized its 
consular agents throughout the United States 
to grant free passport visas to American tourists 
going to visit Sweden. This order became ef- 
fective July 4. This arrangement is reciprocal, 
inasmuch as American travelers going to Sweden 
on a visit and Swedish tourists visiting the 
United States will be relieved of the payment of 
the passport visa charges formerly exacted by 
both countries. 





Situated in the 
Hub of the City, 
Two minutes 
from Pennsylya- 
nia Station. A 
Step to all Shops 


and Amusements 


“HERALD SQUARE’ 


116 West 34th Street, at Broadway 


RATES PER DAY: 
Rooms - - - - = $2.50 
with Bath, $3.00 to $4.00 


Rooms for Two Persons, $4.00 
Double Rooms with Bath, $5.00 to $6.00 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 


Exceptional Accommodations for Ladies 
and Families 


CARL HENRICHSEN, Managing Director 





New York. 


All the essentials of a good hotel— 
plus many unusual comforts, attrac- 
tive rates and advantageous 

location. 


European Plan 


Rooms: $3.00 and up 
With Bath: $4.50 and up 


Selected by the New York Chapter of the 
Foundation for social gatherings 


FREDK A. MUSCHENHEIM 
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